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ABSTRACT * 

A model of reading development was tested by 
examining^ preschool childrSnis knowledge of print, their interactions 
with a teacher, and their parents' perceptions of children's 
attitudes* toward printed materials. The central tenet of the tested 
model was its hierarchical notion of children's progress in learning 
to read, leading to the assumption that instruction must first be 
compatible with the learner's conceptual understanding of the topic 
before providing more complex instruction. Fifteen three- to 
six~year-ol<d children participated in ten prereading lessons as 
members of either story-oriented groups (lower l^vel of reading 
understanding) or print-oriented training groups. The story-oriented 
lessons emphasized activities matched to the cliiljjren's levtfl of 
reading understanding, while the print-oriented lessons utilized 
activities both at the children's level "and at the next level of 
reading understanding. Posttest data confirmed that the prereading 
lessons fostered children's interest ..and improved their knowledge 
about how to read. Analyses of teacher-student interactions indicated 
that the activities matched to the children's level of reading 
/development were more, effective than those that were not. (RL) 
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\ Foundations for' Literacy 



Abstract 



Children ! s knowledge about reading was examined 4 through questions about 

their knowledge of prirat, through ajTalyiis oT tfVetr, interaction with a 

\ y ^ 

teacher, and from questions to parents. Three- to six-year-bid children 

were asked to h^me letters and spell words, talk about at book? and print 

i 

Jetters and words. Ten prereadirtg lessons were given to the children to 
measure imnted i>ate v and longer-term effects of instruction. Parents were * 
asked questions before and after the instruction about their perceptions 
of their child's knowledge ^nd interest in reading and about 'the support^ 
they provided their chi ldren^at ^K>me for re^fllpg. The results confiVmed 
the prediction th^t children's knowledge about reading coi^ld be construed 
rn terj^of levels of development, enabling the construction of activities 
to foster children's interest and knowledge about how to read, Analyses 



ii^act 



of teacher-student interactions indicated that activities that matchejd 
children's' level of reading development was more effective than those that 
dhd not. ■ 
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■ •* -An-'l-nvestigatiotL.of JLrereadi ng Instruction 

from a Developmental Perspective:* 

Foundations for Literacy , 

There. has been a tendency in eduction to explain reading* abi 1 i ty dif- 
ferences among ffr.strgrade children ir terms of maturation. However, this 

often means rejecting the notion that parents «and preschool teachers play 

\ 1 

a role in preparing chi Idrei} ,speci f ical ly for reading. Further, it is often 
''assumed that *if beg inn i ng " read i ng instruction is delayed, immature children 
wi 1 1 + eventua 1 ly learn to read. These views, while basejd principally on 

research in" the 1930's (the two studies most* frequently cited are Morphett & 

'. ' ' f .\ 

WSshburne, 1 931 , and Dolch & Bloomster, 1937) » have received little empirical 
/ 4 



sf^port (Clav^ 1972; Coltheart, 1979;, Durkin, 1972) . 



t^adii 



An equally pervasive position has been to describe beginning reading 
**** h < 

in terms of a^number of very k genera 1 prerequisites. <Gray (1925), for 

example*, listed six prerequisites to reading: facility in use of, ideas, 

wide experience, sufficient command of English, wide vocabulary^ accurate 

enunciation, and a desire to read. While it'is likely to be true that 

these characteristic^ suggest the ideally prepared child, they encompass^ 

so many skills and'are so loosely stated .that neither parent nor teacher 

could readily use the information to prepare a child for reading, A 

similar stance has been taken in the development of reading readinesi 

tests./ Uurss (1979), surveying published tests, found no general agree- 

-» 

ment as to wha"t readiness Is or what it should measure. Her survey 
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indicated that readiog readiries's te&ts typically include visual, auditory, 

and language understanding skills and a teacher assessment jof _empf loha il 

»* * - b 

and social maturity.' Here, because so many skills and. knowl edge . 

characteristics ar^ tapped, test resu-lts are. most likely t<5 have^no benefit 

j • 

other than ranking children. ( 

* \ ) * • 

** * 

These *atti tudes and practices have, in our opinion, not resulted in 
practical educational appl icati9ns, especially for children of minority 
cultures and low socioeconomic stan^inc£\ It is these children especially * y 

ri. - \ ; ' m « i 
who suffer' high rates of reading failure (Francis, 1977; Kinsbourne, 1976; 

Kohn S Rosman, 197^; Wa 1 lach, Wallach* Dozier^ & Kaplan, 1977). When our 

sense of whatv reading involves an3 how 1-t is acquired is described in 

P. a - 

such genera-1 terms, direct application to prfceading programs and advice 
to parents can easily result in vague, possibly unsound,. practices/ This 

. study addresses this problem of establishing more narrowly conceived pro-. 

♦ grams-end activities for home and school. While only one of many that 

i 

need .to be carried out, it is- hoped that studies of this sort will * 

eventually affect educational practice. 

, Recently acquired evidence suggests that learning how to read 
* * * • 

reaches into 4ie preschool years and has a longer period of development 

than has usually been, recognized ^(Bissex, 1 980; ^urkin, 1966;^Mason, 

I98O; Mapon SMcCormick, 1979; 'Read, 1 971 ; & SodeSrbergh, 1977). Further, 

there seem to be specific rfither than" general conceptual uhderpinni ngs 

to an understanding of how- to^'read (Ehri ,1979; Graves, I98O; Liberman,. 

*> - ->A — '-r • . . * . 
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Shankweiler, Liberman, Fowler, S Fischer, 1977; MacKinnon, 1959; Anderson, 

* t 

Teale, & Estrada, Note ll* 4n particular, p.rereading concepts that emerge 

through experiences at home with book^ and written materials ere found to % < 

play an important role in later, reading success (Durkin, 1966). Also', com- 

^ pensatory programs thajt have been successful rely principally on intensive 

training (e.g. , Pecker , 1977; 'Clay, 1972; t ? 1 kogin, 1963; Rosner,, 197*0 or on 

a strong probl em-.sol vi ng Approach tt> reading (MacKinnon, 1959). We interpret 

these results^jftf* indicate that delaying instruction until a child-j^ ready 

to learn to read fs quite the'opposite of the best policy. However, what 

should be taught is still not apparent and fs the subject^ of widely varying 

opinions. . " 

One position taken is that one roust first help children M break the 

code," that is, receive phonics instruction in order to understand the 

* * 

relationship between letters and sounds and be able *to identify new printed 
words (Becker, 1977},* *In contrast is a view that reading must be 

* raean4ngfuK Instruction cannot be broken into phonetic skill components 

« * * \ 

because that would so di.stort the act of reading that children will* \ 1 

K ' t 

be mi sdl j^cted" and will attend to inappropriate aspec-ts of print- (Goodman & 



Goodman, 1979)* 

"Our view is "that both positions have their place; however, the . 
, meani ngful ness of "print must be emphasized before engaging children in 
\ X ^ word analyses. That is, there exists a hierarchy of prereading concepts. 
^ First children must learn that particular and. meani ngf ul words and 

messages have prin\ed counterparts. When they have understood this * 
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concept (or set of concepts), they will b'e aD S tB^to learn the letter- 
sound character i stic$ of the language. 

This position, presented by Jtason fl980} and extended in Ma^son (.in 
press), Mason and Au (in press), and McCormick and Mason (in press), is * 
derived from evidence indicating that children often acquire considerable } 
knowledge of whatx and now- to read as a function principally of experiences 
in Vecognizincr and readjng words, spelling, printing-, and being read to. 
An important aspect to this knowledge is its apparent Initial emphasis 
on meaningfulness of printed words and messages rather than on ^letter- 
sound characteristics* The following descriptionof the proposed hierarchy 

V • 

clarifies this point. A - ( \ * 

"| Three changes in young children's conceptualization about reading are 
hypothesized. In, the first level* reading is higbl\ contextual ized; in 
a 'sense, it is similar to looking at and •remember Tng pictures. Consequently., 

.* f X 

< \ N . \ 

as children.- learn to recognize words that appear on traffic signs, packages, 

labels, billboards, and signs, attending mostly to the meanfng, they do 

not realize that words need not be context^s^eci f i c* Hence they may not 

recognize familiar word^in ,a new context, .knowing,* for example, STOP on 

a stop' sign but not, elsewhere. Also, even though^they can learn* wards, 

t 

they may not report their knowledge as we would expect. For example f , 

several Jj-year^o Ids In one x>f our studies learned the word rabbi t , 

but later called it "bunny. M Finally, although they frequently learn to 
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• v * 

name letters, they do not know how m to use them for remembering words. For 

- ' -I- \ ' . 

example, when asked to^spell short wprds ^wi th magnetic letters), they 

typical ly*lay orfr in^a random order all the letters we ha\/e provided. 

Thus, at this level of development, children's strategies fot recognizing 

•>\ * 
< & - * * * 

p/inted words are so inadequate that learning is slow* relatively in- 

effective, and often tied to inappropriate clues. 

As children become better acquainted with printed f£^ms of wc5rds and 

letters, such as through having alphabet books and signs read to them and 

- '* 

attempting to prbit letters/ they paycloser attention to sprint. They 

# 

probably now notice that' th£ same word cart appear in different places 
and, eventually, tfcat some letter^ have particular sounds that are 
repeated in words. -For children not receiving training, in phonics, this 
appears to occur thrdugh their ownv attempts tt> write, spel}, and read 
^miliar words (Bisse*, 1980; Chomsky ; , 1977pPaul^ 1976; Read, 1971). 
We believe that such knowledge fosters a change in viewpoint and is the 
initiation of a m Level 2 understanding of reading. For now, children can 
reorganize th|flr conceptual -represents ion of bow earn and remember 
printed words by ut il i2ing, letter-sound relationships. With this mor^ 
accurate understanding about print, they are able to learn a large number 
of words, they can make quite reasonable guesses about spel 1 ing^^short 
words, and' they will try to sound out some words they have never seen. 
"However', as, documented by BienviUer (1976), Bissex *(lp20), and Soderbergh 
(1977), their orientation a.t tfiis *level of development to letters and 
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sounds may lead them to ignore or pay insufficient attention,? to context.' 
Also, they tiave not learned that many letters have more than one sound and 



that clusters of letters (e.g. ^ ight, i re, ill; a!) provide more accurate 
cues than 'do single letters* For .this reason, they may try to map each 
letter to a unique sound, *use the wrong sounds for some letters of letter 
clusters, or become completely confused by words which violate t\\e major 
letter-sound patterns (e.g., said , there , one, was ) . * 

A third level^of development is needed that, appears »to occur through 
extensive experiences in reading* Children now begin to notice the 
repetition of sounds for letter* cl usters in words (e.g. ,, seed , need , feed) , 
the possibility of manipulating letter sounds in*words (a child reported 
that to write' look , replace the'J^. in book with* 1 ; example from Bissex, 
1980), and morphophonemic characteristics of our language (noted by 
Soderbergh, 1977)- Also, they probably retufn to attending. more fully, 
to -context' to figure out new words. That Js, at Level. 3 children' Tearn 
many or most words they see in print' 'bdfcause they have now reorganized, 
their conceptual izart ion of prTnjr to feature again the meani ngf ul ness of 
print. Thus, they 'hold, a more flexible view toward letter-sound relation- 
ships, being better able to recognize words that have ynique patterns. 
While making good guesses ^about the pronunciation of new words, they t- 
are wi ljj^g to skip unknown words in order to attend to te&t meaning. 
Level 3 readers have acquired a sufficiently precise conceptualization of 
reading t&at they can progress /rapidly in reading and can read and learn 
from more complex texts. * 
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If this model ofreadjng development indeed reflects- young children's 

typical progress in learning^to read, it suggests what sort of prereading 

» _ _ _ __ „_ # _ _ _. . — * - 

activity or instruction to ''give to children, SHgce the central tenet 



of the mootef .is i ts .hieraYchical character, then instruction ought to be 

.more successful ■ i f i t Tnerges with children's level of understanding. 

(That is, an assumption , of this model is that instruction mqst fir^t be > 

# compatible with the learner's conceptual understanding^ of the topic before 

attempting to provide more complex Information, To testthis notion, we * 

f 

chose to work with children who .werfe at the first level of development, 
giving some ortl.y Level 1 tasks and the others ^ both Level 1 and Level 2 
tasks. Level' l -^tasks involved reading wprds in context, reading or 
recitij^pa^d cPiscussing stories, and^disc\iss i n$ pictured wo.rds in terrfis',^ 
of their meaning. LeveJ 2 tasks "involved thinking of and* finding words 
beg inning with particular letters and constVuctlng pictures to go with ^ 
particular letters,,. Evidence of , the force of the model was to be -obtained- 
by measuring pretraining to posttraining score chang,es, by contrasting 
parents 1 ' perceptions of their children'^ interest and knowledge of reading 
before and after our intervention, and by. comparing the social interaction 
pa|ter~fis between-~teacher and cHi lxlfen during 'Levet 1 and Level 2 tasks! 

* . j * -— • — 

Method - * • < \* 

^ Subjects . A group of 15 middle-cl,ass children attending a daycare 

* 

center iq a small city in Southern Illinois served as subjects in the ♦ 

' 0 

» • * v * 

study. All but one were Leve.l J readers, as i ndPcated by 'pretest results 
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and,parent Interviews. >The» airigle Level 2 reader, who was a kindergartener, 
participated tn the les'sops /but was excluded "from most analyses of results, 
interviews with parents revealed that all- parents h^d completed high school. 
Thrfee of -the .mothers were college students, while the rema inrfeV'were day- 
care teachers', salescljerks, or secretaries. Six of tfhe 1^ faniJMes were, 
single-parent (mother c5nly) househofds, The children ranged in age from 3. 
years J months to/6 years 5 months, an average of k years k months. , Eleven ^ 
of the 15 chilorep were only children (the average numbeV of siblings was 
0.3)v Taking, into account the one child who* attended kindergarten, the 
average length of attendance at school or preschool was 17 months. Thirteen 
1 of the chNdren were Anglo, and the , remaining two were a B lack. 

Materia 1 s . • Or^e parent questionnaire^ (Mason, J980) consisted of 10 
questions about children 1 ^ knowledge ajDOst letters, words, and storMes 1 
* dnd about how to spell, print aad.name letters, and recognize words. v * 




Another set of '12 items measured parent suppprt (whether clrHdrpn watch' 

educational TV and discuss TV programs with parents, whether*parents read 

I - 

to children, the. ay^i labi 1 ity of books / ajt home, «and opportuni tFes for v 
children^to go on outings or to the library)* The questionnaire was pre- 
sented twice to parents to fill out at home, *a week before' training and 

then' five months after training. The (questionnaire was, also given t6,a 

* -* 

new group of parents from the daycare center the following year. A 
second questionnaire, which was admfn i sterecf orally to parents three weeks 
after training, contained questions about children's interest ^tn the stories 



f 
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. that had been taught to them: Is the child stlH interested? Does the v 1 

child ask for fcooks.to be reread? " Does the child read to "lelf?* Are there V>4$< 

"other signs of inter^s^? Also, what Aspects of print- does thfe'child seem 

*~ * > ' t v ♦ ' ' -i . '* • 

more/interested. in ; (naming letters^ pri nt ingy* reading words , spelling, 

having stories reafl, or reading -storifes), and how - does the parent, read 

N v stories 't# the child (parent has child listen, parent points to pictures^ ' . 

+ * . • _j * 

parent points' to worlds, or parent paraphrases rathfer than reads story), 

* - A letter and word recognition test (Masoh S McCormick, 1979) was given 

to the chi ldren-b6fone training, and th^first three subtests (pidture- ^ 

i word matching, spelling, and letter nanHftg) were repeated after ;the/* ^ 

training* Also before training the children were told a five-sentence 



^ story (from Ste-in^' personal conpiun teat ion) *an<T after an intervening ta^k 
were aSked to' recall, the story. Free and probed recall scores were , 
obtained by asking *chi Wren to retell the* story and then to give further 
**detaiIs'of the stbry. ■ For the i intervening task, cal led book words , they 
were handed a book upside down. and ask$i to find it£ beginning, er>d, top 
and^bottora, and to identify a, word, a letter, and the next* page. Ihy^ 
children were additionally tested after training on their ability to 
'"write something, 1 ' "write a letter, " and "write a word, 11 and on their 

ability wheri 'handed a hew 'but *easy-to-fead $tory upside down to right 

' 7 1 - v 

tt and read 'the text. ^ 

♦ Prgcedure * Children were tested and parents we're interviewed^ the 

beginning of the summer x Following this,. the children were ?e|>arated into 

■• ' ■ :•/■ •■ 
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t 'ill 

two approximately equal gfQups In terms of sex, age, and letter and word 
knowledge.' One group received print-oriented training (Levels 1 and 2), 
wf^iVe the .other obtained 'stofy-ori5nted J training (tevel Oy^urther * * 
subdivided I.nto groups of three or fo6r,, the children received 10 lessons 

which lasted about* 15 minytes .each day, for twQ weeks. 

' * * ' . - • ■ \ 

For the print-oriented tra-inJng, the teacher demonstVated manuscript 

printing of "the letter of the day. 11 (The six letters presented during 

the two weeks of trai nlng- were s^ t/w £ c_ b^. ) After^the teach'er's naming 

of the featured letter, the children took turns finding the v letter from 

a box containing many upper- and lower-case examples, the children prac- 

ticed printing the letter on'unlined paper with an example of the letter 

printed in- manuscript form at the top„ These are Level l tasks because 

they only require chi ldrpn £0 recognize or copy Symbols; Tftey were given 

in order to-prepare children to, the next, Level 2, task. They were asked 

to find or sprt labeled pictures by their huj^ial letters or-th^k of - 

words that began with a certain letter and then draw pictures of objects ' 

beginning with the letter. The final activity of the lesson involved 

reading a simple 6-7 page story that featured, the letter of the day. 

- • ' V- - 

In each story, most of the content words began with the same letter. 



There "were usually 3"6 words and an illustrative picture on a page. 
The teacher read a story through once (Level 1 instruction), sometimes 
emphasizing the sound o1j the featured consonant and pointing . to the 
initial letters (Levef 2 instruction). Then each child, in turn, was; 
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asked to read a page from the story (Level 1 task) and was somet imeslasked 
to point to the featured consonant as a word was spoken (Level 2 task). 
After the firs*t da^of instruction the children were able to read* one new 
•story^nd reread at least one story during a lesson. 

C -1 . ' 

For the story-oriented training group, the same picture cards and P 

stories were used,*" but instruction In naming, printing, and sounding letters 

«i ^ * • 

was omitted. Instead, children were presented with two pictures of labeled 

y • . : v t ^ 

Objects (pictures from advertisements) and asked which. they would choose 

r 

for a specific functiorr as described by the ^teacher. For example, p the, 
teacher .might ask, "Which wouVd you use if you wanted to^iean your sink? 11 
A child was to find^the appropriate' pictured item. At the end of the 

game, the cards were handed back to the teacher with a child naming or 

' " '+ /' < ' 

describing ther^. For story reading, as^with the other group*, 1 the story 

* *»* * . * 

was first read by the teacher and then each child/ in turn, read a 

* r * 

page. However, this cjroup M&s encoyraged to expand on or talk about the 
story rath^^than to pay attention to letter sounds. The last activity v 

Involved having the children draw a picture and tfien' tel 1 a story about ■ 

♦ 

the picture or, after being shown a label and hearing an opening state-, . 
meht, continue the story by describing what might happen next. * 



Results * < ' ^ 

Test effects. / Analysis of pre- to posttraining changes showed serried 

* > 

direct effects of the training. One was that children from both groups 
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improved in their. abiUty to handle books. During- the pretest,' only half 
the children righted the book that /had bain Jianded to them upside down, 
dn the posttest all of them Righted ^t^Second, when ^sked* to read a n£W 
13-word story, the pri nt-oriented ^group used' the actual words appearing 



\ ' 

on the page more frequently than did the story-oriented group {21% versus 
15% of the words; sSeTable, 1 ) . Al^tT^a comparison of the two groups 1 
writlrrg shows, that the, print-oriented group ttettfer understood the writing 
task- (also in Table l). However, there w£?K nd p re-post gains i-n'spelling 
or in letter naming (Table 2l. ' 

■ . ~' .* Insert Tab 1 esH^ndSi -about here. , ' 

* — - '-^r— * • 

Correlations between the' tests and t$e fir£t parent questionnaire 

shown in Table 3 rep 1 icate- and ^xtenrd* effects* obtained by Mason (I98O) . 

and MaSjpn and tycCormick 09791* \Uppercise letter narriing/.as would. \fe *< ; 



expected, was closely related to lowercase letter naming. Lowercase- 
letter naming, however, wa&> better related to writing and spelling, 
especially after trai n ing. Also, writing, book worct^, and spelling were 
interrelated. All 'of these* tasks'v/ere positively correlated with parents 1 
assessment of their chi ldren 1 s^ knowledge but not v^ith parent st/ppoct. 
Story recall, which was rjot related to the prereading tests, was' correlated 
with parent support. These ■ resul ts* reThfrorce the assumption that 




s 4 reTaffc 

....J. 
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Insert Tahte"3 about here.' 
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differentiation and naming of uppercase letters are Level 1 characteristics 

they are inhtial signs of acquisition of reading concepts* Upper- and 

f * * 

lowercase letter naming is followed at close hand by writing, rudimentary 
spelling, recognition of words in context, and use* of some of the terms » 
that describe the act of reading. The high correjlat ions wt th the knowledge 
items on the parents 1 questionnaire suggest that parents can a^ess their 

*' r * * 

- * 1 - • . 

young children's p^r^ading knowledge. However, the low correlations with 

* ». ' ° 

support items op the questionnaire indicate that our questions did not 

• . ' . ' ' % ' ' *9 • 

adequately evaluate parents* 1 role in supporting pryeading. Also, the 

' J * ' " 

laefc pf relationship between story recall and other prereadirig tests , , 

Adeserves^urther study, as i>t suggests that the ability to remember and 



talk about a story is quite, separate from a letter- and word-learning 
activity. * i / fc * 

Questionnaire results . Children's* posttraining knowleSge and 
^Interest in prereading was measured- by two questionnaires. The interest 

'questionnaire, given three weeks af*er training, determined that 13 of' 

* * - • * 

the J5 children were stjll interested in the six little books, that had 

been duplicated and given to 'them, on the last day of the training. (Otoe 

' . . ' . - s 

family moved away prior to the follow-up questionnaire, and one child 
forgot ta take the books home.) Twelve of the 13 children were reported 
to read the books occasionally or' frequently (rather than seldom or never) 
to parents j siblings, or other friends, and 12 were Are interested in 

• ; * \ 

reading words -at this time than prior to the training. No training. 
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differences appeared; ins tead,^ al 1 parents .reported the} f chi ldren to 
have greater interest in letters, words, or books, 

- ' The other follow-up r^pggj?, a repetition of the knowledge and support 

questionnaire, was handed out to the parents five months after training* 

Twelve parents responded. Jhere was^no significant change^ in parental 

support ( t_ = 1,6, £> • 1 Ol . However, a significant increase occurred of 

* 

parent^ 1 estimated of their chVldren's knowledge of prereading =*3.9i 
£< .01),' with higher gains appear^ ng "f or the stoi^y-or iented ( = 5.8) 
tfran for "the pr jnt-oriented groups (X = 2*5). Sirite the second questionnaire 
was given five months after training, it was conceivable a that the increase 
in knowledge by both groops was due to a natural developmental increase 
rather thaYi to our training. To test that possibility, we gave the 

/ . " . - . \ • "• - 

quest ionnaTvC^tq a new gropp of parents from the same daycare center whose 
children were nearly th^ same* aae at £he follow-up report time as those 
in the ear 1 ier^ gropp, l\e results\ift Table h show no difference between 
v the untrained and pretrained children, permitting the conclusion that 



the effect/was due to the* ins tructipn the chi ldren received, 

( 

~ ^ 

Insert Table 4 abou^t 1^re, 



Transcript , analysis results . Although test and questionnaire results 

showed inconsistent effects of training, it was possible that instructional 

differences would be apparent frpm a^mi cro-analysi s of teacher-student * 

, v f s * * 

intehactions. To carry out the analysis, a second lesson given to 
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children who had received Level 1 and Level 2 training was transcribed; 
other -Jfessons served to check the findings. The teacher's activities as 
well as the children's reactions to task, materials, and procedure were 
an^yzed. After repeated viewing^of^the tapes, we chose. thre£ measures 
of teacher activity that could be re 1 tab]^ counted and that we- thought 
taptured the 'teacher 1 s intent: (a) nu^betf of directives explicitly given 
to children to carry out *a task; (b) nymbe^ of implicit directives; and 
(c) number of occasions the teacher gave or repeated an answer or helped 
a child find a correct answer. Four typLs of student responses were 
counted: (a) number of correct single or overlapping responses (multiple 
answers given at the same time were individually cou'nted because we 
assumed that each child who answered was responding independently); 



(b) number of response repet 

answers cjnven by the teacher 

where qothing was said even 
% 



tions, which were occasions of repeating 
or another chi Id; (c) number of no responses 
though explicitly*directed by the teacher; an< 
(d) number of wrong responses, .when attempts by children to answer were 
incorrect, Twqf raters separ^t^ly tabulated these act ivi ties, settl i-ng 

I . ' .' 

any disagreements in conference. 

, The tasks t are presented in/}aWe 5 rearranged according to their ' 
instructional focus. Level 1 tasks at the top of^the table are those 
which direct children to recite or read words in context, copy letters, 
or' recognize them by name. Level *2 tasks, which are below, direct 
chijdren to relate or mabsh letters "of tbeir sounds to thfe first letter 
in words. The. four children whose responses are categorized here are 
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4 M. 

representative of the^sorts of response made by other children and In other 
lessons. \* ♦ * / 



Insert Table 5 about here. 



The two types of tasks had strikingly different effeets on the J 
children. First, there were far more responses with Level 1 than Level 2 
tasks (78 versus 30), and* a greater percent were correct versus 3%). 

Second, children remained ?flent or answered incorrectly far less often V 
when the teacher requested a response a Level 1 task than, to a Level 2 
task (8 times as^against 18). .The poore'r performance of the children 

With Level 2 tasks could not be 'ascribed to fewer requests to answer. The/ 

a.- 

teacher issued 27 expjicit directives (and ^8 implicit directives) wfth 
Level 1 tasks but made kl directives with Level 2 tasks/ 'She gave help 
almost as frequently, giving a clue or repeating an answer on 56 occasions 
with Level 1 tasks and on k\ occasions wfth Level 2 tasks. Also, since 
the child ren did Respond, to' Level 1 tasks, we cduld not surmise an un~ 

4 

willingness on theF-ippart to talk, it appears instead that they were . 
unwilling to apsv^r and unable to profit from'ths numerous examples because 
the tasks dealt with aj represpntat i qk of reading that they did not yet 
understand. Tlje results support the model's prediction, that'for these 
Level 1 children reading was oriented around meantngfu lnes?. They could 
lea,rn to read 'or recite the word^in the s tofv^^l y i na on picture infor- 
mat ion and help from the teacher. Readihg did not mean analyzing words 

". •' ■ j 

' I 20 
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into letter sounds or relating letters to, the initial, phonemes of words. 

They could not think, of words that began with a particular letter snd #id 

not understand why they werfe drawing pidtures to go with particular letters, 

The following excerpts from the lesson transcript of Level hand 

Level 2 tasks exemplify children's ability to accomplish Level 1 '.tasks 

• * ? k 

but not Level 2 tasks. The transcript a\sp disp.lays how^Level 1 tasks 
proceeded more smoothly and had f«Jwer interruptions by children and how 
errors were closer to the right answer with Level 1 than Level 2 tasks. 



Level 1 Task ^Finding t_ in box of" Tetters! 

T: Look in there'and find me a # t. 

TO, you want to pick the first 

one? _ _ 

TO: (reaches in and^takes a card 

labeled .tj 

T": Huh. .TJk^y. Good boy. Okay 
* x * 

* AN go and then JE. Get at ' * 

outa there*. 

,AN:* Stakes a\ard with J^.) 

T: Huh; good gr rl 

JE: (reaches in box, takes card) 

T: There's some big ones and 

some H ttle ones. 1 1 

Good, JE. 



Teacher leans box of letters 
toward TO. \ 



Teacher holds box in 1 front 
of AN, leans toward her.- . 



'As teacher moves box toward 
JE, he takes a, card.. 
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. Level 1 Task (Reading story.) 



T: TO, can you -tell 



TO; 



page? A teeny. , 



lie^.what 1 s thi s « 
yTny turtle"" 1 5 
tiny turtle 

i_ y iv ._ 



And now it's AN's tuj|n. Let 1 s 
listen f n see if AN c^h^figure 



it out* <, A 
teeny tiny. 





t — Cause 

we want tub. A teeny tiny toad. 
I t 1 s just like a frog. 
HUH. Okay, JE; 
Let(s see. A'. . . 
JE:. Teehy tiny cat * t, 

T: ' A teeny tiny ... . 
JE: . . V tiger 
T: Ticjer, you betcha. 
T: What 1 re they doin 1 , 

Taking . . # Now it's KR's turn 
KR: Tea. 
T: Tea. Huh. 



.19 

4 



Te<agher is ^as^ing, chi ldren 
feach to, read a page of the 
new^tory. This* is their 
first reading after the 
teacher had read the story 
to them, . T holds book in 
«f ront of TO. 

T looks up, turns page 
points to page, leans 
forward. 



T \\fts head and looks at 
T, nods at AN. Turns page 
T leans toward JE. ' . 



j 



T turns pa^e. 

I points, ds book 
toward JlR. ♦ 



T smile_s, tifrns page. 
Sits up. 



Level 2 Task (Telling words that begin 
with t) 

T-: What else starts with tuh? 
TO: (no response) 

T: C^n you think a one?j 
AN:^ (no response) '< 

T: Tree. *And I bet JE knows. 
What's another one?. 



Teacher is- asWng children 
to thir>k<of words beginr s 
nincj wi„th _t. T taps TO > 
on arm,, looks at him. V 1 

V 



T ieana toward AN. 



T looks" over at JE. 
JE looks down. 



V 
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JE: Urn . r . 
% T: What's on. your car? A tire? 
0 » JE': (nods) . - 

Level 2 Task (Making pictures that begm With t)* 



»T: And a train. Let's put a t^ 
there so we, have a t 
for the^ train. 
KR: [&ut look! \ 

The t_ is going across there! 
T: Oh It's a gigantic^. Let's 
^ make — And what ark you doing? 
^ Are you making a- tree? 
Or a turnip?" 



f, having c^Yected children 
to draw pictures and label 
them with the letter is • 
-^asking AN -to label her train. 



T. looks at KR. 



T leags toward TO,, taps 
him on the arm. 



AN: 

■ T; 
TO: 
T': 
KR: 



T for— t, £ 

Jt for ["("inaudible} " 

/And what is that? 

A 'number. f ~ 



A number? A two? - 
Hey I'm (inaudible)^ 
T: Is that a two? . ~~ 

A t_ for two> - m 

TO:*' Cno response) * , 

T: Okay , two*. * * 
i 

Discussion 
• \ 

Results from three sources—test data, parent" report , and lesson 
transcript—provWe converging evidence about Children's, firs< conceptualiza- 
tions of reading^ Children who can name only a few let,t6rs but have little 
other knowledge about .read! ng can learn to recognize printed words in 
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context* They. can recognize, name, and print letters and can learn to. 

read (or recite} very simple storids, But they do not. understand how to 

analyze words,, identify letter sounds, or .relate phonemes to letter sounds. 

* * » 

Further, instruction that features print meaningful ness can*proceecJ 

♦ 

smoothly, involve' few errors, and engage chi ldren's! interest ahd attention. 

' j. • - ' 

For example, all the children were enthusiastic about reading the stories 

and were able to participate after they heard a story. An framediate 

result of training was that everyone^ knew to turn a book rlQ^t^yde up. 

Another, according to parents, was that thfc children now had a' greater 

interest in letters, words, and* stories. Flv& months after training tbe 

children were reported by. parents to be more knowledgeable about print. 

It .is important to note that facijitative' effects of training * 

* » • * 
surrounded Level 1 r^ttfer than Level 2 activity. Parents ind icatfed changes 

principally in recognition of letters and words rather than speljjlng *or 

sound-i-ng out of words. The # micro-ana^sTT*s^^ correct responses' 

to Level 2 tasks even though the teacher had g Iven many, examp les and • 

requested many answers. This meant that whiTe the, teacher 's instructional^ 

effort was as great for Level 2 as for Level 1 tasks, it provided less 

M pay off 11 in terms of positive student responses. So despite the * - 

teacher's concerted effort to increase children's Level 2 knowledge, they 

seldom responded in a meaningful way, showing no evidence during* the 

lessons of increasing their undfcrstariding of these tasks and little 

evidence at home, of attending t<i; these tasks. 
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• The notion we are espousing fs that it is not the amount of instrqction 

that matters so,muoh as the degree of congruence between • instructional 

content and children's representat iqn of the information. This itt t terpre-' 

tat ion is based priri&ff&IJy °n the transcript analysts and pre-post parent \ s > 

response, fn xonjupctf'on with correlational analysis, the' results suggest 

,* * * _ » 

that there are levels of feffc^fead i ng development which can be related to* 

> ; * 7</' ^ m . 

instructional effectiveness. If this result is. confirmed in furtheK'work, * 
It'wilj be possible eventually to construct formal and informal' instruct ional 
guidelines for parents and teachers in'order to prepare young chifdren for 

reading. >w 1 - 

* „ #► 

♦We do not wish, however, to leave readers with th6 impression that 
311 changes in children ! s knowledge about and (Pnterest in reading were 
due s&lely to the ten short lessbns children received. We believe, 
instead, that the little books the children were g-y/en to take home . 
helped to orient'not only children, but' their parents and their; day care 
teachers, to*appropr iate prereadtng tasks. Ou^ 'evidence comes principally 
from parents' comments. t On the first posttraintng questionnaire, parents 
remarked op their fhi.ldren^ strong interest in the books they had 
learned^ to read, Many parents said that the children were^very pleased 
to braWe to actrlike readers^ For example, one mottrerstated that, 
for the first time her daughter wanted to read to her. Another mother 
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Stated that her child liked the.litMe books .so much that they. made similar 
books-of-^thei r own % Many of the children were said to read dally the 
little books to Younger siblings, babysitters, p^renp, of ev6n stuffed 

• .< . - a y 

animals. It seems likely* that for the JM rst t une th$ children had reading 

" m 

materials that not only belonged to them but that they could proudly 

> ' . . ' ■ 6 . ' 

assert that they could read. * In al 1 , H'kel ihoopl, when parents and teachers 

could see; thjat their chrhli^en were reading or reciting simple stories, 

the adults began td-play a more constructive role Trt-furtheiM ng children's 

I 

j<now^edge. The story books may have served as a first stepping stone 

to literacy because" pa rents and teacfrers saw new ways to foster reading 

as well as because the children coul<TB&^er Conceptual ize whaf it means 

. f v sf - / 

to read. r * * 

* if 

Two open-ended questions on the last questionnaire also suggest that 
more and better-focused parental participation helps to explain children's 
increased reading activity. Nine of the 12 parents responded affirmatively 
\o thfe-(^Oest]on, M ls Anyone teaching the child about reading? Briefly 
descri.be . . \ lf .Most o| the parents mentioned naming and spelling printed 
words for children (a typical clomment was, ,r f point out words when 

reading ;stories to him").. Only one parent also mentioned a Le^el^2 

t 

activity (she "tries to show her that ycjju can sound letters out 11 )* Nine » 
parertts added cpmments.about other activities: "Amy will see words with 
letters /\, M,or in^them and get gxci£ed because those letters are in 
her name. 11 1 'He wants to know more abpujt what-certain things say, like 
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cereal boxes* 11 n To6y asks fiow to spell \words and writes the letters as 
the/ are sai{L M 4 M She has^a rhyming game and she can identify those names 
on the card aftd those that do^rh^me,. She eve n* make s„up her own rhyming 
words* 11 While all of these parents were playing a valuable role in 
helping their chi Idren Jearn and. find meaning in printed words, all but 
one were giving* help tttat could be characterized as Level 1 rather than 1 
Leve) 2 activity. We tfhink that the children began learning about reading 

•A ' ^ - J ■ • • ' O , 

because the training that oriervted them to print was then, with the 
aid of appropriate materials, transferred to home and daycare settings, 



y, a 
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Footnotes . S 

' 1 * 

The story, called "Signs, v contained these nine pages: Stop (with 

picture of stop sign)/car Cwith pidture of stop sign and car)/stop 

(wltMTjpture of stop sign)/bus (with picture of bii^/s top • (with 

pictuf^ of stop sign}/truck (with fiicture of truckj/stop (with picture 

of stop sign and. rail road track) /for the train (picture of tratn}/hoot 

(no picture). *in scoring," .we Counted the number of content words on 

each page that the child said. \ 
2 

For example, thfe story featuring £ contained the following seven- 4 

.page text: Can you carry? A cat/and a cup/and a cap/and a clown/an^ a 

cake/on a cow? ^ ^ 
3 

Questionnaire scores were computed after translating responses of 
seldom , occasionally , frequently to 1, 2,* and 3, respectively. Changfes 
wefe nofed as 0 (no change!, +1 '(change to the more positive term), -1 
(change to the more negative term). / ; * 

* Two errors from Level 1* tasks are in these excerpts. A child 
said "frog" instead of toad and "cat" jnstead of tiger . These err&r><£_ 
demonstrate the importance for LeVel V readers to have unamb i §uous\J y f 
pictures with the stories. These two pictures were 'not satisfactory. 
^Brackets in the trah^rU& indicate over lapping speech. 

These and similar Stories were original ly .constructed by the authors 
because'there were no published ntaterials that We found that were easy 
enough for 4-year-old ch I ldren to learn in one or two readings and 
that contained an Interesting story line with an amusing or surprising endln 
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Table 1 / 
Comparison of Print- and Story-Orientecl 
Groups AftSr Tra4ni|ng 

! 



1/- . 



sd 



Reading New Story' , 








Print-oriented . 

* 


2.7+- 


1 .1.50. 




Story-oriented ' 9 


.1.28 . 




Z. 1 J" 


.Write "Something 11 








Print-oriented 


4.28 


2.21 




/Story-oriented 2.71 

m 


2.56 ' 


•1.23 


WMte "Letters 11 


* 






Print-oriented 


6.71 


1 ."si 




Story-oriented 


5.14 




-1,-36- 


Write "Words 1 / 








Print-oriente f d 


8.57 


1.99 




Story-oriented ^ 


5.8£ 


2.73 ( 


- 2.12* 


Note. There were"' seven children 


in each group. 


One chi Id who 


had 


attended kindergarten was 


omitted. 


• 





*p < .05 
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'Tabfe 2 



r 



Comparison of Print- and Story-Oriented Groups 
on Prereading Knowledge Before an~d!\fster Training 




I* 


Pretraining 


, Posttraining 


V 




sd N - * 




sd 


Uppercase Letter's 


' : * 








Print-oriented 


-8.14 


k.lk 


8.00 


5.03 


Story-oriented 


6. H 


5.55 

* 


6.43 


5.50. 


Lowercase Letters 










Print-oriented 


*».71 ' 


3.64 


5.43 


3.73 


Story-oriented 




3-72 


4.57 


. 4.27 


Spel 1 ing 


* 

* 








Print-oriented 


1.00 


' 1.16 


i .81 


' 1.21 


^tory-oriented 


•71 . 


.76 


' & 


•98„ 



Note. There were seven children in each group. One child who had 
attended kindergarten was omitted. 
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Table 3 ; 

Conclusions Among Pre-Post Test Scores, and " 
*rent Questionnaire Responses 




Pretest 



Uppercase letters 
Lowercase letters 



!. 
2, 

3~ Spelling 

4. Book words 

5. Story probed recall'. 



87** 



Posttest 

6. Uppercase letters 
, 7. Lowercase letters 
j 8. Spel Ijng 1 
.9. Writing 

Parerit Questionnaire 

1CU Pretest knowledge 
* assessment 

11. Posttest knowledge 

assessment 

12. Pretest support 

assessment 

13. Posttest support 

assessment 



*p < 



05 
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3 



7 ; 

.38 727 
.50 .55* 
. 72** 



c 


6 


7 
/ 


0 . 


9 


10 


• 1 1 


1 2 


13 


-.23 


97** 


89** 


.35 


.44 


.62* 


1 

.59* 


.13 


-.28 


-.16 


87** 


95** 




.43 


.65* 


.54* 


.06 


-.26 


• .01 


• 39 


.62* 


" 96** 


.56* 


.73** 


.52 


• 09 


.14 


.29 


29 


59* 


.'74** 




61 


.22 


.08 


.05 




-.06 . 

f 


.07 


-.04 


' 12 

1 


09 


19 


.55* 


.29 




JJ 


90** 


.32 


.46 


..60* * 


.68* 


.19 


-.30 






• 57* 


.56* 


* . 76** 


.65* 


• 17 


-.08 










• 52 


.73** 


.42 


-.03 


.11 
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Table .5 

Instruction, for Level One and Level" Two Tasks 
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Level 2 Tasks 
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a Each content word in the story th^t was read or repeated by the teacher was counted as an example. 
The^pe were only 16 content words in the new story anti 10, content words in the -review story. " 
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